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ASSAULTS UPON TRUTH. 
‘*Verus Homo :—Verus Deus.’’—Sr. Hitpenerr. 


I have thought it well to bring forward cer- 
tian reflections upon Christian Truth and the 
assaults which are now being made against 
it; some openly and offensive ly from b yond 
the limits of the —— Church, others 


covertly and plausibly from within its bor- | 


ders. Finding, however, many of these| 
things fully set forth in the scattered words 
of others, [ have chosen simply to collect and | | 
group such as were appropriate, fusing them | 
together with arunning commentary. There 
is no attem} pt ata minute review of the pres- | 
ent state of religious opinion, and no wish to | 
trace the labored and wearisome details of'| 
unbelief which the ever-restless human in- 
tellect still finds a perverse delight in sub- 
stituting for the simple glory of the Truth; 
but there is need always, and great need now, 


in the peculiar perplexity and confusion of | 
modern systems, to have a comprehensive un- 


|} —Thos. Hodgkin, 1865. 


though they may seem to stand firmly and to 
| penetrate the clouds,—and upon which there 
can be no communion “ascending and de- 
scending” between the soul and its Saviour. 
I know 
** These little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be ;”’ 

but their day is our day, and if we attend not 
to them as we should they are busy aud 
| powerful to “deceive the very elect.” Well- 
| named “religious miasmata,” which are waft- 
|ed far and wide from the noxious centres of 
'their production, some of these evil in- 
| fluences are “ disturbing rather than seduc- 
tive,” but all may insidiously undermine the 
| spiritual health of such even as have at some 
time possessed ‘ ‘unfeigned faith.” Christi- 
anity, it is true, is not in peril, — Christians 
are. “It is not ‘ Divines’ or ‘ Theologians’ 

alone whose position infidelity endangers ; 
thy hopes and mine are equally at stake in 
the question, ‘ Has God spoken to us through 
Jesus Christ ? and,—reverently let me say 

it,—neither thy life nor mine would be worth 

lliving if He had not.”* But while thus 

avoiding as inappropriate to the present oc- 

casion, minute examinations of the compli- 

vated network of the so-ralled philosophical 

and scientific anti-Christian theories which 

vex our generation, (“firmly convinced, 

nevertheless,” as says Guizot, “ that they are 

no more in a condition to support any pro- 

found investigation of severe reason than to 

stand the first regard of common sense,”+) 

we may yet approach them as a whole with- 

out unfairness, and in a spirit of candid in- 

| quiry demand upon what grounds they ask us 


* Thoughts on the Inspiration of The ‘Scriptures. 
(Printed for private dia- 
tribution, ) 

t Guizot’s Meditations—3d series. London, 1866. 
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to forsake the Guide of our life. In so doing | 
we shall reveal the “radical and incurable 
vice” of each,—the shallowness and weakness 
of all,—their miserable failure to supply those 
spiritual wants which can be satisfied by | 
Christ alone and by Christ undivided. And 
here, at the outset, let us tread upon the 
charge of illiberality so easily and unjustly 
made,—the complaint that Christians follow 
each other “like a flock of sheep along the 
narrow path of dogma.” Far from it. “ We| 


are learning in our day to recognize the| 
many-sidedness of truth, and to appreciate 
more and more fully the Master’s broad char- | 
ter of liberty to all true teachers and 
workers, ‘Forbid him not; for there is no| 
man that shall doa miracle in my name that | 
can lightly speak evil of me.”* Meeting our 





| darts of the wicked one. 


REVIEW. 


first elements of truth. The Apostle 
Peter gives this charge to Christians general- 
ly,—* Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.” 
“We want all our armor out again, 

every separate piece hasits use; and we shall 
be well-contented to be laughed at as old- 
fashioned if we may but feel ourselves 
thoroughly equipped against ‘all the fiery 
Guizot says, “ Between the adversaries of 
Christianity and its defenders the discussion 
grows each day in importance and gravity, 


‘and with it grows also the perplexity in the 


minds of the spectators.”* 
So exceedingly serious does he regard the 
present crisis, more particularly in France, 


adversaries, therefore, upon their own ground, | that he declares himself impelled to reverse 
we may justly require that they keep to it,| the proposed order of his “ Meditations,” and 
and accept all the legitimate results of their) to proceed at once whither the emergency is 
assumptions. A few words as to the reality) greatest, by publishing a series of reflections 


of the contest. — | upon the actual state of Christianity and the 
“The Bible itself,” says an able and de- 


vout writer of our day,—" The Bible itself is 
the battle-ground of this generation. From 


existing remarkably developed contrary 
movements, instead of first lingering upon 
the history of the Church and the various 
crises of the past. 


opposite sides the hosts are gathering 
to the encounter, and a struggle as for life | Two features appear to be mainly charac- 
and death is to occupy the latter days of teristic of these modern anti-Christian move- 
many who received from their fathers as a| ments which would distort and dishonor our 
first axiom of truth, that a// Scripture is given| faith.t First, with certain of them Christ 
by inspiration ef God. In this struggle may | Himself is really the point of attack, although 
there be no mistaking of friend and foe; no| they may make a show of acknowledging Him 


temporary alliance between light and dark- 
ness ; no gratuitous and outlying combats be- 
tween truth and the truth; no cowardly com- 
promise, and no fighting in armor that has 
not first been proved !”+ 

“Yes, we live in days of great unsettle- 
ment, and objections which once came only 
from without the Church, from open enemies 
or self-styled free-thinkers, are urged now 
from within, in tones of grave earnestness or 
pathetic sadness, by men who fill the Chris- 
tian ranks or even carry the Church’s ban- 
ner. And those whose minds are still duc- 
tile, gradually taking that impress which is 
in after years to stereotype itself into charac- 
ter, are sorely perplexed and embarrassed in 
forming a decided opinion amidst this agita- 
ting strife of tongues.”t. =e A trial 
it is; let no man miscall it; and a trial which 
must be endured, not evaded. He 
who would be well-instructed in these days 
unto the Kingdom of Heaven must have his 
reasons, be they never so brief, even for the 

*Anne Harwood—translator of ‘‘Jesus Christ, 
Son-Temps, Sa Vie, Sou Giuvre, Edmund de Pres 
sensé. Paris, 1866. 

+ The Book and the Life. 


bridge and London, 1864. 
Vail.) 


t Vaughan, Op. Cit. (Sermon VII. What think ye 
of Christ ?) 


C.J. Vaughan. Cam- 
(Sermon V. The Triple 


in some form. Not that other centuries have 
no sad record of irreverent recklessness which 
sought to rob that dear and holy Name of 
its Divine honor; not that it has ever ceased 
to be at once the greatest glory and the 
deepest shame,—but 

“ Never since the time of the Reformation, 
—never, one might almost say, since the time 
of the Apostles,—has a more earnest atten- 
tion been paid to the life of Jesus, than at 
the present moment. There have been con- 
troversies without number as to His nature, 
confusions without end as to His doctrine, 
conflicts interminable about His Church, but 
to the present generation (strange to say) 
seems to have been bequeathed the task of 
arranging in an intelligible form the facts of 
His purely human history.” { 

Hence we perceive the real nature of the 
issue. 

“ With other religious questions it is possi- 
ble to fence and play; but this 
question is too closely intertwined with men’s 

*Guizot, Op. Cit. 3d series. 

{I use the term ‘‘anti-Christian’’ as more just 
than “infidel,” wishing to include certain ecclesi- 
astical movements scarcely less dangerous than 
those without the organized Charch. 

t Edinburgh Review, 1866. Art. ‘‘Strauss, Renan 


and Ecce Humo,’’ (The writer is sadly wrong in his 
main positions.) 
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personal feelings and hopes for that. It is| unless God wills it.” 1f evil comes to thee, it 
no matter for gladiatorial display. It is a| comes to thee from God’s kind and gracious 
matter of. life and death.” “ What think ye| will; so that thy foe does himself a thousand 
of Christ ?” fold greater hurt than thee. For from this 

Secondly, certain others of these move-| faith flows love, which says, “I will still ren- 
ments are, more distinctly than preceding | der good for evil,—heap coals of fire upon his 
systems, partial statements of the truth. jhead.” This love is the Christian’s armor 

“ This,” says Vaughan, “ is the most pain-| and coat of mail, wherewith he casts down 
ful characteristic of the infidelity of our | his foes, though, they seem like great moun- 
generation,—its combination with morality, | tains, and are not to be cast down by fire and 
its disseverance from that which heretofure has | steel. This same love teaches us patiently to 
been its motive. Unbelievers now are often-| suffer all things—Luther, 


times men of moral life, men of candid in-| ae 

quiry, men of sober judgment and of good | yaa Mi oie St 
inteution. They are not conscious of any- Tt te ee ee 
thing which should make it their interest to | et 


disbelieve; they admire the Saviour’s charac- | Having lately read with much satisfaction 
ter, they approve His moral doctrine, they |in the Review, articles which evince an in- 
confess the beauty of His sympathy, they creasing interest in several of the Yearly 
feel the force of His self-sacrifice. But they | Meetings upon the subject of Education among 
cannot accept what are called, and rightly | their members, I have hoped that Friends in 
called, the distinctive revelations of the Gos- | New England also might bring the question 
pel. They cannot see the justice of a vica- home, and consider whether a subject of such 
rious atonement ; they cannot make love con- | vital importance to the well being of our 
sist with everlasting punishment. They do | Society is claiming with us the close and 
not see why a man should not be saved by | earnest attention which it deserves, . 
following conscience, or why a Gospel which} By the Report of the Committee on Edu- 
offers so fearful an alternative of salvation or | cation to our last Yearly Meeting, we have 
ruin, should be pressed upon the unwilling or | 780 children in attendance of school, only 
communicated to the ignorant. In short, | 158 of whom are under the care of Friends, 
they stand aloof from Christianity in all that | while all who desire a Collegiate or Normal 
distinguishes Christianity from the religion Course are obliged either to leave New Eng- 
of nature.”* land or seek it at Institutions controlled by 
Do we not in this second peculiarity, this | other denominations. 
overstatement of a part of truth, see the pic , In view of these facts, does not the conclu- 
ture of that sad error, that real wandering, | $100 force itself upon us, that there is not that 
which organized itself in our own Society | active engagement among parents which 
forty years ago? Truth and The Truth; no, | should prevail, to place their children, while 
there can be no conflict between them unless | Pursuing their studies, under the care of those 
there be first confuston. The anti-Christian | Who, valuing our Christian doctrines and tes- 
movements under consideration may be con- | timonies, will endeavor to lead their pupils to 
veniently classified as those made én the name| 40 intelligent understanding and acceptance 
of Philosophy, of History, of Science, of of them—of those who, 
Church Authority, and of Morality. Thus ‘*Much impressed themselves, 
do the enemies of our faith attempt to pre-| Are anxious mainly that the flock they feed 
vail by carrying in their front the recognized | May foot too. ; 
standards of. its most faithful allies. And is it a matter of surprise, that sub- 
(To be continued.) | jected as it appears many of our young people 
a |are, at the most impressible period of their 
PASIBSUB £8 A WEATUS. | lives, to the Saventie adverse influences of 
If thou wilt learn to overcome the greatest, | other schools and colleges, so few compara- 
fiercest and most spiteful enemies, who would | tively, of latter time, grow up with an attach- 
fain crush thee and do thee all possible harm ment to the doctrines of Friends and a con- 
in body and soul, purchase before all things | <istent carrying out of their testimonies. 
one weapon, and give all thou hast to learn! Do parents, who would discourage their 
how to exercise it; and know that it is one) children from the attendance of other meet- 


sweet, lovely little herb which serves this pur-| ings on First-days, realize how much more 
pose best, which is called Patienta. ‘ 


Z _ | effectual in alienating them from their own 

“Ah,” sayest thou, “how can I find this| Society may be the six days’ moulding of 
medicine?” The answer is, “Take faith to! their characters in the schools which they 
thee, which says that no one can hurt thee | permit them to attend. , 





*Vaughan, Op. Cit. (Sermon VIII. Fragments| , It is also a question for serious considera- 
that remain.) ition, how far our schools may be safely and 
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profitably opened to other denominations. If 
the presence of others should lead to embar- 
rassment on the part of teachers in presenting 
our own views, such admissions cannot be re- 
garded as salutary. We need more of “ the 
definite and earnest teaching upon these sub- 
iects,” to which Professor Chase, in his excel- 
lent “ Address before the Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia,” thus alludes : 

“Friends may certainly make their prin- 
ciples prominent in their schools with as much 
propriety as Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
in theirs. Yet,in some places, it is to be 
feared that a larger proportion of the young 
people in the Society of Friends grow up un- 
acquainted with the religious views of their 
Society than in any other denomination.” 

And President Moore, of Earlham College, 


in his late article upon the needs and capa- | 
bilities of that Institution, expresses what I | 


believe many in this Yearly Meeting would 
fully endorse, and apply to our own Boarding 
School; he says: 

“ We by no means wish those who are not 
in religious profession with us to be excluded 


trom Earlham, for then we should lose some} 


of our best students; but it is a fact needing 


no discussion here that it was built by Friends | 


for Friends, and considering the erying need 
among us for more thorough scholarship, we 


ought to keep Earlham and Haverford con-| 


stantly full.” And I would add, in reference 
to our school, that it should offer our members 
all the inducements afforded at Haverford, 
Earlham, or the best Normal Schools. Our 


young men and women should not be obliged | 
to go beyond our own borders for the higher | 


culture which they have a right to claim at 
our hands, and which the Funds at the ‘dis- 
posal of this Yearly Meeting are quite suffi- 
cient to supply. 

While lamenting, as we have often occasion 
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understand and appreciate the grounds of our | 


belief, is it not a duty incumbent upon all 
who have the welfare of society at heart, to 
cherish more earnestly in our educational 
system whatever may promote a better knowl- 
edge of our principles? 

Perhaps there has never been a period in 
the history of the Society of Friends when 


REVIEW. 


mission is not accomplished. Let us not 
falter in the work assigned us, but endeavor 
to keep our candle upon the candlestick burn- 
ing with a clear light. Let us be faithful in 
feeding the lambs of the flock, and then I 
believe we shall see the next generation gather- 
ing instead of scattering, and our ranks filling 
up with those who will contend zealously and 
successfully for the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom 
North Providence, 1st mo., 1869. J.C. 
ann deblaitgpn od 
CONNECTION OF THE CELIBATE WITH THE 
NOTIONS ENTERTAINED OF THE SCHEME 
OF SALVATION. 
BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 
(Concluded from page 342.) 


Under another head of this present argu- 
ment, I shall feel it unavoidable to revert to 
the two connected tracts, from one of which 
the above-cited passage is taken: leaving, 
therefore, its context untouched at present— 
pertinent though it be,—I will here only ob- 
serve that the quotation is a sample, one 
among hundreds, nay, thousands, which might 
be easily produced, of a fault generally char- 
acteristic of the great writers (and the small 
writers) of the ancient church—I mean the 


propensity to magnify and glorify what is 


merely human; in fact, to worship and to 
deify the creature, more than the Creator; 


| that is to say, so to magnify human virtue, as 
| that, upon the general field of the people’s view, 


the encomium of man subtends a larger angle, 
than the praises of God, and of his Christ. 
Do not the fathers then worship God ? do they 
not adore the Son of God? = Assuredly : but 
when they muster all the forces of their elo- 
quence, when they catch fire, and swell, as if 
inspired, whenever (I must be permitted to 
make the allusion, for it is really appropri- 


|ate,) whenever they take their seat upon 
to do, the failure of our younger members to | 


the tripod and begin to foam, the subject of 
the rhapsody is sure to be—“a blessed mar- 


'tyr,” it may be an apostle: or a recently de- 
| parted “doctor,” or, “a virgin confessor,” or 


it is the relics of such a one, and the miracu- 
lous virtues of his sacred dust. If, in turn- 
ing over these folios, the eye is any where 
caught by the frequency of interiections, such 
a page is quite as likely to be found to spar- 


their views of gospel truth were more in con-| kle and flash with the commendations of the 
flict with much in the professing Christian | mother of God, or of her companion saints, as 


church, than at the present time. 


We have | with the praises of the Son; and more often 


still to meet the same ritual and skeptical | does the flood-tide of eloquence swell with the 
tendencies, the same practical denial of the} mysterious virtues of the sacraments, than 
perceptible teaching of Christ, the same world-| with the power and grace of the Saviour. 
| The Saviour does indeed sit enthroned with- 

While this remains to be the case, until| in the veil of the Christian temple; but what 
there shall be a more full and general recog- | the Christian populace hear most about, is— 
nition of the great principles, in the acknowl-| the temple itself, and its embroideries, and its 
edgement and advocacy of which we were | gildings, and its ministers, and its rites, and 


serving spirit. 


first united as a distinct organization, our! the saints that fill its niches. 


In a word, what 











was visible, and what was human, stood in| modern Christian feelings, into the company 
front of what is invisible and divine; and |of the fathers. But if the facts be such as [ 
when we find’a system of blasphemous idola- | allege, will any pretend that an unaffected and 


try fully expanded in the middle ages, this 


system canuot, in any equity, be spoken of as| 


anything else than a following out of the 
adulatory rhapsodies of the great writers and 
preachers of the Nicene church. 

Of this impious adulation the martyrs and 
confessors were the first objects; and then 
came those “ terrestrial seraphs,” the monks 
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heart-stirring proclamation of the Gospel— 
the glad tidings of mercy, free, and adapted 
to all men’s acceptation—was likely to consist 
with so much bombast and frippery, about 
the merits, miracles, and virtues of the shoals 
of saints that burden the calendar? Two 
such abhorrent elements will never coalesce ; 


j and if the church must and will have her 


and virgins. The ancient church, well know- | demi-gods, to adorn her state in the eyes of 


ing its real and vast superiority, on all 
grounds of theological truth, and moral prin- 
ciple, as compared with the polytheistic 
world, or with the schools of philosophy, and 


| the prostrate multitude, she must even forego 


the presence of her Lord. 
A dry, polemic orthodoxy, severed from 


| the gospel, is the doctrinal description of an- 


yet trampled to the dust, and contemned, and | cient Christianity: and I here refuse to be 


exposed to humiliations, such as human na- 
ture very seldom well sustains, sought to right 
itself, as far as it could, by indulging ia ex- 
aggerations of every kind; and no sooner did 
it get the upper hand of its enemies,—that is 
to say, its abstract Enemy, and its personal 
persecutors in every particular vicinity,—than 
it gave vent to its stifled pride and resent- 
ment, in torrents of adulatory congratulation, 





put to silence by any who shall return the 
phrase, “the gospel,” upon me, as if I used it 
in the cant sense of this, or that, modern sect; 
and as if it conveyed some restricted and 
special scheme of doctrine. By the GosPEL, 
I mean nothing more or less than the frank 
declaration of God’s mercy to guilty man, as- 
suring to him, through faith in Christ, the 
full and absolute remission of his sins, and qn 


ia the hurry of which the glory of God stood|exemption from “all condemnation” and 
in abeyance, while the vindicatory praises of| fear of wrath. I do not affect to speak as a 
man were to be uttered. theologian: nor care to cut and trim the 
In advancing this great allegation, I must | phrases I may employ, so as shall make them 
decline to appeal, for support, to those who, | square with this or that “confession.” Does 
by a long and fond converse with Christian! the Bible offer no broad and universally in- 
antiquity, and by mere familiarity with its| telligible sense, even on the most momentous 
style, have ceased to feel what others would} subjects? If it do, thren it does so in conveying, 
most painfully be conscious of: but I am will-| to the troubled conscience, a message of joy— 
ing to be judged by any well-informed per-| authentic, simple, efficacious, and such as sub- 
sons, of sound and undamaged mind, who, | dues the grateful heart to obedience. 
fraught with genuine Christian sentiments,} Now, meaning this by the gospel, I affirm 
and hitherto unacquainted with the writers in| that, from beginning to end of the patristic 
question, shall look through the orations of the| remains, the clearness and brightness of the 
most noted of them, such, 1 mean, as Chry-| message of mercy is obscured, its simplicity 
sostom, Basil, the two Gregories, Jerome, and | encumbered, and its efficacious power almost 
Augustine. On what occasions then do these} entirely nullified. In entering the awful and 
great orators and ductors kindle and glow?| gorgeous edifice of the ancient church, one’s 
When is it that they exhaust the powers of| feelings are very much such as might belong 
language, and return upon their theme, as if|to a descent into some stalactite cavern, the 
they could never think that they had done it| grim magnificence of which is never cheered 
justice? Is it when they are holding forth, by the life-giving beams of heaven ; for there 
before the multitude, the glory of the Saviour | is no noon there—no summer. The wonders 
of sinners? Is it whea they are blowing the] of the place must be seen by the glare of ar- 
silver trumpet of mercy, in the hearing of the | tificial light; human hands carry hither and 
guilty? Alas! it is not so. The Saviour,} thither a blaze, which confounds objects, as 
not denied indeed, but not glorified, is left, by| much as reveals them, and which fills the 
these orators, to sleep in the hiader part of] place more with fumes than with any genial 
the ship: or he is imprisoned in the creeds and | influence. In this dim theatre forms stand 
liturgies of the church, while commendations, | out of more than mortal mien, as if a senate 
which Grecian and Roman sages would} of divinities had here assembled: but ap- 
equally have loathed to have pronounced, | proach them—all is hard, cold, silent. Drops 
and have blushed to have received, are lav-|are thickly distilling from the vault; nay, 
ished upon the heroes of the church and its|every stony icicle that glistens in the light, 
anchorets. jseems as if endued with penitence, or as if 
Are these representations fair or not? I | contrition were the very temper of the place : 
appeal to those who will go with fresh and’ but do these drops fertilize the ground on 












































































































































which they fall? No, they do but trickle a 
moment, and then add stone to stone—chill 
to chill. Does the involuntary exclamation 
break from the bosom in such a place— 
Surely this is the very gate of heaven! 
Rather one shudders with the apprehension 
that one is entering the shadows of the valley 
of death; and that the only safety is in a 
quick return to the upper world. 

Negations and deficiencies are not easily to 
be set forth, in any of the usual modes of ad- 
ducing evidence ; nor is it to be supposed that 
the general allegation of a want of that ele- 
ment which makes the gospel, a gospel, as 
attaching to ancient Christianity, could be 
established by the citation of a few passages 
collected here and there. The fact alleged, 
presents itself to a rightly principled mind, in 
passing up and down through the patristic 
theology. What we ought to meet with in 
Christian writers, we do not find ; or find it 
seldom, and find it overlaid, and find it 
wrought up with neutralizing ingredients. I 
will, however, endeavor to put a clue into the 
hand of the diligent student, which may 
evable him, with Jess labor than otherwise. to 
verify or to correct the averment here made, 
namely, That the religious celibacy of the 
ancient church, springing as it did from a 
gnosticised theology, excluded, or did not in 
fact consist with, that clear, cordial, effica- 


cious, announcement of God’s free mercy toa 
guilty world, through the propitiating work 
of Christ, which is the characteristie of the 
inspired Scriptures, and which it has pleased 
God to revive, more or less fully, in the mod- 


ern church. It is this heart-stirring preach- 
ing of Christ (no imputation of employing the 
phrase in a sectarian sense, shall deter me 
from the just use of it) it is this which makes 
Christianity a living doctrine; and it is this, 
ot which we find but faint and feeble indica- 
tions, look where we may, among the early 
writers. Between a dialectic and partisan or- 
thodoxy on the one hand, and on the other, 
a mystification of the sacraments, and a 
stern or fanatical asceticism, the gospel 
nearly disappears. Those who have known 
what it is, with a hand, warm with health, to 
take within their own the hand of a corpse, 
know how the chill ascends to the heart, and 
enters the son}. Of this sort is the feeling 
with which, if the mind be quickened by 
scriptural piety, it makes its first acquaint- 
ance with the body of ancient Christianity. 


To communicate happiness is worthy the 
ambition of beings superior to man, for it is 
the first principle of action with the author 
of all existence. It was God that taught it 
as a virtue, it is God that gives the exam- 
ples.—Langhorne. 
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A VISIT TO THE GEYSERS OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 

In approaching this noted locality by the 
San Francisco route, we leave the compara- 
tively level country, when within twenty miles 
of the Boiling Springs, and begin the ascent 
of the mountain-range by which they are en- 
closed. The high eonica) peak, behind which 
lay the Geysers, and the lower slopes of which 
we were ascending, is called Geyser Peak. Its 
summit is 3,800 feet above the sea, and is dis- 
tinetly visible from the bay of San Francisco. 
Eastward, across an intervening valley, rises 
the blue bulk of Mount &t. Helene, 5,000 feet 
high ; while to the west and south, the valley 
of Russian River, which here makes an 
abrupt curve, spread wide below us—a daz- 
zling pieture of warmth, life and beanty, 
covered as with a misty violet bloom. Our 
road was shaded with pines and oaks, with an 
undergrowth of buckeye and manzanito. The 
splendid forms of the trees were projected 
with indescribable effect against the yellow 
harvest which mantled the mountain sides. 
The madrona, elsewhere a shrub, here be 
comes a magnificent tree, constantly charming 
the eye with its trunk of bronze, its branches 
of copper, and its leaves of supernatural 
green. 

Ascending gradually for a mile and a half, 
we reached the top of the first terrace or 
abutment of the mountain chain. Here stood 
a shanty, near a spring which suddenly oozed 
out of the scorched soil. We now followed 
the top of the ridge for three or four miles, 
by a broad and beautiful trail, marked with 
cart wheels. A pleasant breeze blew from the 
opposite height, and the clumps of giant 
madrones and pines shielded us from the sun. 
As we passed along our eyes rested continually 
on the wonderful valley below. The land- 
scape, colossal in its forms, seemed to lie 
motionless, leagues deep, 'at the bottom of an 
ocean of blue air. The atmosphere, transpa- 
rent as ever, was palpable as glass, from its 
depth of color. No object lost its distinctness, 
but became part of an unattainable, though 
not unreal world. The same feeling was ex- 
cited, as when, leaning over a boat in some 
crystal cove of a tropical sea, I have watched 
the dells and valleys of the coral forests. 

Across a deep hollow on our right, splen- 
didly robed im forests, rose Geyser Peak, 
covered to the summit with purple chamisa/. 
I am afraid to describe the effect of this 
scenery. It wasa beauty so exquisite, a har- 
mony so complete, as to take away the effect 
of reality; and our enjoyment was of that 
supreme character which approaches the sense 
of pain. Finally, we deseended into the 
hollow, which narrowed to an abrupt gorge, 
losing itself between steep mountain walls. 
Masses of black voleanic rocks, among which 
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grew Titanic pines, gave the place a wild, |like riding down the roof of a Gothic church. 
savage air; but the bottom of the gorge was |The horses planted themselves on their fore 
a bower of beauty. An impetuous stream of| feet, and in some places slid, rather than 
crystal water plunged down it, overhung by | walked. The jolts, or shocks, with which they 
a wilderness of maples, plane-trees and de-| continually brought up, jarred us in every 


ciduous oaks. 

Gradually regaining the summit of the 
ridge beyond the gorge, we rode under broad- 
leaved oaks, which reminded me of Eryman- 
thean forests. Presently there opened the 
most unexpected picture. A circular meadow 
of green turf, with the peak on our right, | 
golden and purple to its summit. A pathway, 
made by art, engineered up the steep by easy | 
windings, led us to a height of 3,200 feet 
above the sea; whence the unknown realms | 
behind Geyser Peak became visible, and we 
turned our backs on Russian River Valley. 

It was a wild region upon which we now 
entered ; sheer down slid the huge mountain | 
sides, to depths unknown, for they were con- | 
cealed by the thick-set pillars of the fir and | 
redwood. Opposite rose heights equally 
abrupt; over their almost level line, the blue | 
wall of a chain beyond, and scattered peaks in | 





the dimmest distance. The intervening gorges | 
ran east and west, but that immediately below | 
us was divided by a narrow partition wall, | 
which crossed it transversely, connecting the | 
summits of the two chains. Over this wall 

our road lay. The golden tint of the wild) 
oats was gone from the landscape. The| 
mountains were covered to the summits with 
dense masses of furze, laurel and manzanito, | 
=e them with gorgeous purples, yellows, 
browns and greens. On the sharp comb of| 
the transverse connecting wall over which we 

rode, there was barely room for the trail. It 

was originally next to impossible, but several 

thousand dollars expended in cutting chap-| 
a blasting rocks, and bridging chasms, | 

ave made it secure and easy. 

We reached the opposite ridge with feelings 
of relief—not from any dangers passed, but 
because we knew that Pluton river must lie 
in the gorge beyond, and we were excessively 
fatigued and hungry. The sky between the 
distant peaks became so clear as to indicate 
that a considerable depression lay below it, 
and I conjectured (rightly, as it proved), that 
this must be Clear Lake. Looking down into 
the gulf below us, I noticed only that while 
the side upon which we stood was covered with 
magnificent forests, the opposite or northern 





steep was comparatively bare, and the deep | 
gullies which seamed it showed great patches | 
of yellow and orange-colored earth near the | 


bottom. But no sound was to be heard, no 
column of vapor to be seen. Indeed, the 
bottom of the gorge was invisible, from the 
steepness of its sides. 

Straight down went the trail, descending a 


joint. Superb as was the forest around, lovely 


as were the glimpses into the wild dells on 
either side, we scarcely heeded them, but 
looked forward at every turn for the inn which 
was to bring us comfort. At last we saw the 
river, near at hand. The trail, notched along 
the side of its precipitous banks, almost over- 
hung it, and a single slip would have sent 
horse and rider into its bed. Ha! here isa 
row of bathing shanties. A thin thread of 
steam puffs out of a mound of sulphur-colored 
earth opposite. Is that all? was my first 
dolorous query—followed by the reflection : 
if there were nothing here, we have still been 
a thousand times repaid. But—there comes 
the hotel at last! 

It was a pleasant frame building of two 


\stories, surrounded by spacious verandahs. 


Patriarchial oaks shaded the knoll on which 


\it stood, and the hot river roared over the 


voleanic rocks below. A pipe carried from a 
spring across the river, supplies the baths, 
which have a temperature of about 100 de- 
grees. In their vicinity is a cold spring, 
strongly impregnated with iron. The Geysers 
lie in a steep little lateral canon, the mouth 
of which opens on Pluton river, exactly oppo- 


'site the hotel. The best way to visit them is, 


to enter the bottom of this canon, and so 


gradually climb to the top. The air of the 


valley is strongly flavored with sulphur, but 
beyond this fact, and the warmth of the 
stream, there are no indications of the phe- 


| nomena near at hand. 


(To be concluded.) 


_ + +2 - 
For Friends’ Review. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


It would appear that not a few of our mem- 
bers fail to estimate duly the importance of 
| Haverford to the interests of the Society of 
Friends. 

It has been repeatedly remarked by a val- 
ued European Friend, whose extended learn- 
ing and acquaintance enable him to judge, 
| “that the high standard of education at Haver- 
ford College, excels all other schools under 
the control of Friends in any part of the 
world.” 

It is believed there is an increasing relig- 
ious concern felt by those having the direction 
of this Institution, that whilst its students are 
acquiring proficiency in classical, scientific, 
and other useful branches of learning, their 
|minds and morals may be preserved and 
| shielded from the contaminating influences 
|which too often beset youth during their con- 


thousand feet in the distance of a mile. It was! nection with college life ; and care is taken to 
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uphold the exalted standard of Christianity 
as professed by Friends, in its purity and 
simplicity. 

Provision having been made to accommo- 
date but a limited number of students, and 
the preparatory department having been for 
several years past discontinued, the liberal 
and elevated character of the instruction im- 
parted necessarily incurs a large cost in pro- 
portion to the number. Experience has 
proved the need of endowment or aid for the 
support of colleges and schools in all places. 

An unusually large proportion of the 
graduates of Haverford have been, and are, | 
filling very important positions as teachers in | 
Friends’ schools in various parts of our land. 

It has been suggested that one hundred 
thousand dollars be raised for an Endowment 
Fund. Several friends have signified their 
willingness to subscribe five thousand dollars 
each, provided the above amount shall be ob- 
tained, whether in larger or smaller subscrip- 
tions. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 30, 1869. 





Evpersarp.—A much valued writer has | 
contributed to The British Friend of First | 
month, an article upon this subject, contain- 
ing some interesting and sound views respect- | 
ing the meetings for Ministers and Elders. 
It is with surprise, however, that we notice! 
the intimation of a doubt whether Elders 
‘“‘must possess any special gift for the over- | 





sight of ministry.” Those who have been 
long conversant with the religious history of 
the Society of Friends, know of asurety that 
such a gift exists, distinct from, yet harmoni-| 
ous with, and subsidiary to the ministry of | 
the word. In various instances, persons thus | 
gifted, have, for want of patient in-dwelling, 
entered upon the public ministry—and some | 
such have been indiscreetly acknowledged by | 
the Church. Others, keeping their eye upon 
their Master and Guide and the ear atten- 
tive to discipline, have found their appropriate 
station for the edification of the body in love. | 
For want of living, baptized Elders, them in- 
istry sometimes languishes, and sometimes | 
runs into exuberant growth. The latter 
error is still increased in frequency, when 
those who ought to be Elders are recorded as 





Ministers. An anecdote, for the accuracy of 
which we are prepared to vouch, may best 
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illustrate the character of the gift, so impor- 
tant in the right ordering of the Church. 

A very young woman, blind from her birth, 
was many times introduced into a sense of the 
states of meetings and of individuals, and 
matter appropriate for expression would open 
upon her understanding, with a clear sense 
of its adaptation, but without a requirement 
to make her exercise vocal. In due season, 
her mind would be relieved by the delivery 
by some anointed minister, of the very mes- 
sage, the burden of which she had been 
bearing. One day, under the pressure of deep 
feeling, she called upon that eminent servant 


‘of the Lord, George Dillwyn, and timidly 


invited him to accompany her in a visit toa 
young person whose residence was several 
miles distant. They went, obtained an inter- 
view, and, as they sat in silence, the blind 
young woman was impressed with an extra- 
ordinary weight of religious exercise, which 
expanded in her mind, and grew in its di- 
mensions. George Dillwyn was made per- 
fectly conscious of the young sister’s travail 
of soul,—and sat expecting her to be the 
bearer of the Lord’s message. At length, 
however, the weight of it rested upon him, 
and he began to speak, and, as the words 
flowed in the Spirit’s demonstration from his 
tongue, her concern was gradually relieved, 
the burden being taken from her mind, (as 
she afterward expressed it,) like the unwind- 
ing of a ball of silk. The visit was a memor- 
able one. The maiden addressed became an 
eminent minister of Christ, and in after years 
travelled in the ministry with the other young 
woman, a true Elder, as her helpful com- 
panion, bearing her burdens, and so fulfilling 
the law of Christ. George Dillwyn, though 
he thus preached the truth as a workman 
needing not to be ashamed, bad so clearly felt 
the exercise of his young companion’s mind, 
that he thought that it was for her disobedi- 
ence and rebellion that the expression of it 
had devolved upon him, On this account 
he treated her with some coolness, and a few 
days after administered a gentle rebuke. She 
calmly replied ; “ I am very thankful that I 
was made clearly sensible that the exercise of 
which thou wast aware, was not designed for 
me to express, but was a preparation for a 
very different service.” The great man 
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(for such truly he was) sat for awhile in| judgment is a duty. They have not taken 
silence, and then said—*“I see it—I see it—| the office upon themselves, and if they are 
thou art quite right.” This dear Friend in| mindful to live and walk in the Spirit, the 
after years was frequently led, as an Elder, to | qualifying power of Divine grace will prove 
visit in privacy, clothed with the Divine) sufficient, not merely to preserve them from 
panoply, ministers eminent and popular in| hurting the work of the Lord, but to make 
their gifts, who were from one cause or other | them servants in His house. They will im- 
in danger of marring the work, and of injur-| part strength to the building whether they 
ing the excellent cause they were called to| are aware of it or not, and their peace will 











exalt in the earth. 


A person may be religiously minded, and 


| be evidence to themselves that it is a reward 
‘from one who is not an hard Master, gather- 


well instructed in a critical knowledge of|ing where He had not strewed. 


points of doctrine, and yet by no means an- 


swer the ideal of an Elder. Such an one| temporary properly enforces the propriety of 


may not be prepared to enter into sympathy 
of exercise with those who are called to speak 
as ambassadors for Christ, strengthening them 
with the aid of their spirits, helping them 
with their prayers, and even opening the way 


for their services. The true Elder is sensible 


when the spirit of supplication is over a 
meeting, and will be enabled to impart a 
still strength to the minister who is called to 
be mouth-piece for the people: the Elder who 
by the misjudgment of himself and his 
Friends is made preacher, will catch the ex- 
ercise, and, perhaps, stepping prematurely 
into the water which the angel’s wing has 
troubled, foreclose the proper service of the 
one with whom he ought silently to have 
sympathized. 

An Elder, as a true father or mother in 
the Church, is called not merely to admonish 
or rebuke, but equally, and much more 
freqnently, to comfort or encourage. The 
mother finds frequent occasions to aid the 
faltering steps of a child, and more frequent 


necessity for encouragement and comfort | 


than for censure. The child who slips| 
through heedlessness is punished by the fall, 
and needs the parent’s cheering voice to 
pacify the alarm. The Elder may have| 
even tenderly to sympathize with and to com- | 
fort a minister who is distressed by the con- 
sciousness of some mis-step, or of withholding 
more than is meet. But whilst thus insisting 
that there is a distinct gift of Eldership, there 
is great consideration and sympathy due to 
those who, without believing themselves suf. | 
ficient for these things, are placed by their 


| The writer in our respected British con- 


'“‘a close incorporation, under like exercise, 
of Ministers and Elders,” and the importance 
| of the latter being “mainly chosen from those 
'who are yet in the strength of their day.” 
Persons are often introduced into this po- 
sition after their powers are waning, who 
|through many years had been qualified to 
|aid the ministers in arduous missions, giving 
| the full vigor of manhood or womanhood to 
| the service. 
panreinenteilliaiaiiinns 

| Haverrorp CoLLece.—The liberal sup- 
| port of our institutions of learning has been 
|a subject of deep interest to the Review. The 
claims of Earlham College have been ably 
and fully presented, and we gladly admit the 
| articles now offered in the interests of Provi- 
‘dence and Haverford. Haverford College had 
|its origin in a desire to provide a high grade 
| of instruction under safer influences and more 
| religiously guarded care than exist at ordinary 
colleges. This involves a degree of selectness 
|as to the moral character of the pupils, which 
necessarily limits the number of admissions. 
Hence, also, the cost per scholar is much 


' greater than would be the case if their number 


equalled the capability of the College to im- 
part instruction. The expensiveness of a full 
course almost excludes the children of those 
who are not in affluent circumstances, includ- 
ing many of those whom it is most important 
to educate :—those who desire to qualify as 
teachers. The present limited endowment 
fund has to be first applied in keeping down 
the indebtedness of the Institution, and nu- 
merous applicants for its benefit are unavoid- 





brethren in the official station. On the 
part of such, submission to the Church’s| 


ably refused. The question whether Haver- 
ford College shall be enabled fully to perform 
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its great work, presents itself with force and 
emphasis, to all who love the Society of 
Friends, who are solicitous for its future, and 
who possess pecuniary means beyond the ab- 
solute necessities of living. Nowhere, we 
believe, can a more thorough education be 
acquired. No college can bestow a diploma 
more creditable to the youth who receives it. 
No school, in America at least, if anywhere, 
is more admirably fitted for the sons of 
Friends. A correspondent justly remarks: 


“Tt combines a curriculum, under learned 
professors, amid beautiful surroundings, and 
with ample material appliances,—with Qua- 
kerism and moral and religious precept and ex- 
ample. Now it may be possible to conduct 
a vast institution with its thousand students, 
so as to yield financially a good balance sheet ; 
but jealous as we are at Haverford of whom 
we admit to matriculation,—circumscribed, 
therefore, necessarily to a small number of 
students, this is nearly impossible.” 

The charge, then, must be beyond the reach 
of most members, or the endowment liberal. 
We rejoice to notice a movement towards an 
object so desirable. Several Friends have 





pledged a subscription of $5,000 each, pro- 
vided others will swell the fund to $100,000. 


Surely such a proposition will be met in the 
liberal spirit which prompts it. And even 
with the proposed endowment, the claim upon 
the wealthy among us will by no means be 
extinguished. It will still be a proper object 
for bequests, and legacies thus bestowed will 
be a blessing self-multiplying, and extending 
to successive generations. 


PRESENT Errorts ON BEHALF OF THE 
Aporicines.—The Indian Committees of the 
Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Indiana, Western 
and Iowa, met at Chicago on the 26th of 12th 
month, and deputed John Butler and Enoch 
Hoag to proceed to the national capital in 
prosecution of their Christian concern on be- 
half of a race who so much need a conscien- 
tious and intelligent care in guarding their 
rights as the original proprietors of the soil. 
At Baltimore they were met in conference 
by delegations from other Yearly Meetings, 
as follows: New York, Wm. Wood, Benjamin 
Tatham, Wm. B. Collins, Augustus Taber: 
New England, Wm. C. Taber, Gilbert Cong- 
don, Geo. Howland. Baltimore, Francis T. 
King, Richard Mott Janney, James Carey 
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and James Carey Thomas. 
met at the meeting-house on 


he conference 
ourth-day, Ist 
mo. 20th, and organized by appointment of 
Benj. Tatham as Clerk. The two delegates 
from the Western Yearly Meetings having 
spent two days at the seat of government in 
conference with Senators and Representatives, 
presented an interesting statement of the views 
and feelings of Congress, and E. Hoag, hav- 
ing been one of the Committee of Iowa Meeting 
for Sufferings, which met the Indians and the 
Peace Commissioners upon the plains, gave 
valuable information respecting the character 
of that conference, by the action of which 
140,000 Indians residing east of the Rocky 
Mountains are affected. Senator Pomeroy’s 
bill, now before the Senate, (embracing 76 
sections,) was read and discussed, with sundry 
letters and statements bearing upon the gen- 
eral subject. The author of the bill having 
requested the Conference to give him their 
views and suggestions, it was referred to a 
committee, who, at a future sitting, made a 
report, which being approved, they were di- 
rected to confer with Senator Pomeroy. A 


|memorial was adopted, and ordered to be 


printed and presented to Congress, the mem- 
bers of the Conference to proceed in a body 
to Washington. A copy of this document 
we shall probably soon receive. A concern 
arose to prepare an address to the public, 
upon Indian affairs, which was referred to a 
committee. 

We rejoice in the faithful attention given 
by our dear Friends to this question of justice 
and humanity, involving not merely the 
rights and interests of the Red Man, but the 
integrity and prosperity of our nation. Be- 
fore this notice can meet our subscribers, 
there will have been further action. 


a 


New Meetine at Montreat.—The Mon- 
treal Witness publishes an account of the es- 
tablishment of a Friends’ Meeting in that 
city. The copy of the paper sent to the Re- 
view has miscarried, and we turn for the in- 
formation to our private correspondence. In 
this important river-port of British America, 
an esteemed Friend and his family have held 
regular parlor-meetings for the last five years, 
to worship God after the manner of their 
forefathers. During the last 18 months they 
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have been joined by two young men, resident 
about five miles distant, who have generally 
performed the journey on foot, and who have | 
now applied for membership. It was thought | 
due to them, and to several others who, | 
though non-members, are favorable to the 
views of Friends, to seek a more convenient 
place of meeting. A suitable room, centrally 
located over the Bible depot on Craig Street, 
has been hired for three months, where, on 
the 3d of First month, 1869, the first regular 
Friends’ meeting in Montreal was attended by 
fourteen persons. The very solemn silence 
was pervaded by a sense of Divine favor. 
Before separating, a vocal offering was made 
in the life, and it was felt to be a time of re- 
freshing as from the presence of the Lord. 
Our information included two subsequent 
meetings, which were favored opportunities. 
Our correspondent writes: 

“The few who thus meet together in this| 
great city, desire the prayers and sympathy 
of Friends who are favored to meet in large 
numbers, and would gladly welcome any 


Friends who may feel drawn to visit them in 
Gospel love.” 


We regard with Christian, affectionate in- 
terest, what appears to be a sincere, humble 
effort to set up a banner in the name of the 
Lord. May it please the blessed Head of 
the Church to own this small gathering, to 
have respect unto them and to their offering, 
and to satisfy them with His mercy, that they 
may be glad and rejoice all their days. He 
seeketh those who are spiritual to worship 
Him,—in His free grace he furnishes the of- 
fering for the altar, and He teaches His peo- 
ple Himself, as never man taught. Let us bear 
this dear company upon our spirits,—keeping 
them as epistles written in our hearts,—and 
let our aspirations arise for them in the lan- 
guage of Moses the man of God: “ Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children; and let the beauty of the 
Lord their God be upon them; and establish 
thou the work of their hands upon them;) 
yea, the work of their hands establish thou it.” 
MontreaL, (Mons Regallis—Mount Royal,) | 
waz founded in 1640 on the site of an In- 
dian village. Its first name, Ville-Marie, in- 
dicates a Roman Catholic origin, Roman- 





ism, we believe, retaining an ascendency. | 


The following lines, written on visiting the! 
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Cathedral in that city twenty-two years ago, 
by a Friend whose memory is cherished by 
many of our readers, may be read at this 
time with interest. 

Reflections after visiting the Cathedral at Montreal, 


British America, Seventh mo. 29th, 1846. 
BY SUSAN H. LOYD. 


It is not in the stately hall, when we approach thee, 
Lord, 


Nor yet in crowded courts alone, that thou art most 
adored ; 
It is not in the pageantry, the glare of worldly show, 


That humble spirits seek in truth to serve thee here 
below. 


It is not when the pealing sound of music swells thy 
praise, 

When songs of sweetest melody united voices raise ; 

For worship is not eloquence of feeling, thought, or 
word, 


Though trembling on the lips of those who dare to 
call thee Lord. 


But ’tis the patient, waiting soul, thy Spirit deigns 
to meet, 

The lowly and the contrite one who feels thy pres- 
ence sweet; 

Gathered from aught of earthliness that veils thy 
beauty, Lorp! 

Encircled by thy Holiness—these feed upon thy 


word. 


Thy Temple is the human heart, that sacred altar 
thine, 

Where incensed prayers ascending oft as rays of 
glory shine ; 

And thou, Omniscient One, canst see, and wilt in 
mercy own, 

The inmost breathing of the soul—when wafted 
toward thy throne. 


Write Lecisty.—We receive communi- 
cations in a running hand, fair to the eye but 
almost unreadable, and often written upon 
blue glazed paper. These are not deciphered 
without great pain to the optic nerve. An 
essay which cannot be perused without physi- 
cal suffering, ought to possess very extraordi- 
nary merit; and an essay which possesses 
very extraordinary merit, ought surely to be 
so engrossed that the editor who is expected 
to use it will be able to decipher it. This 
complaint has not been made until it has be- 
come a serious one, and the editor begs his 
friends to write legibly, and upon white paper. 
He does not ask for neat or elegant chirog- 
raphy—he does not object to erasures and in- 
terlineations—what he insists upon is distinct- 
ness. He has had many years experience in 
deciphering illegible scrawls, but this requires 
vigorous eyes. 

An old proficient in caligraphy used to say 
to his pupils, “ Make every letter a letter.” His 
precept has our endorsement, and our printer 
and our proof-reader will not dissent. It may 
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be added that several manuscripts are on 
hand which have been repeatedly taken up, 


and then again laid aside for perusal at-a| 


time of greater power of vision. 


— ~+0r 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS TO BE HELD IN 
Seconp Monta, 1869 :— 


Second-day, 2d mo. Ist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third-day, ** 2d, Abington, 
_ ‘* Dunnings’ Creek, Pa. 

3d, Purchase, N. Y. 

** Rhode Island, R. I. 
Falmouth, Maine. 
4th, Alum Creek, Ohio. 

‘* Centre, Ind. 
Plainfield, Western Y. M. 
Springdale, lowa. 
5th, West Lake, N. Y. 

9th, Nine Partners, N. Y. 

‘* Concord, Pa. 
10th, Fairfield, Maine, 
llth, Smithfield, Mass. 

‘“” Salem, N. J. 
Salem, Ohio. 
12th, Vassalboro, Maine. 

‘Ss. Cala, Pa. 
13th, Ferrisburgh, Vt. 

‘* Western, N.C. 
Walnut Ridge, Ind. 
* White Lick, Western Y. M. 
‘* Lost Creek, Tenn. 
Bear Creek, Iowa. 
16th, Damascus, Ohio. 
17th, Saratoga, N. Y. 
18th, Butternuts, N. Y. 
19th, Western, Pa. 
20th, Short Creek, Ohio. 

** Salem, Iowa. 
Pleasant Plain, Iowa. 
Lynn Grove, “ 
West Branch, Ind. 
Western, Western Y. M. 
23d, Burlington, N. J. 
24th, Yonge Street, Canada. 
25th, Bucks, Pa. 
26th, New Garden, Ind. 
27th, Concord, Western Y. M. 

‘6 6Eastern, N. C. 
Southerly, N.C. 
Bangor, lowa. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE, 

Tue AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—We are indebted 
to the Publishers, Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York, for acopy of this beautiful Monthly. 


The first No. of the 28th volome lies before us, in | 


38 pages of large quarto. The pictorial illustrations 
are numerous, instructive and beautiful—the read- 
ing matter replete with useful information—the 
topics very various. Price $1.50 a year, or $5.00 for 
four copies. 

Vick’s IuLustRaTep Gouripe For THE Flower GARDEN, 
AND CaTALocug or Seeps ror 1869.—This Floral 
Guide is ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly.’’ Its numerous 
engravings delight the appreciative eye, and the 
cultivator of a garden will rejoice in its accurate 
descriptions of ‘‘the leading floral treasures of the 
world”’ and plain directions for sowing seed, trans- 
planting, &c. It consists of 96 pages, and more 
than 125 pictures, the first of which, richly colored, 
is worth more than the price of the whole. It will 
be sent on order, for ten cents,—‘“ not half the cost,’’ 


says the proprietor, and we are certain that he says 
truly. His profit is to consist in the sale of choice 
seeds, bu'bs, &c., at a very moderate charge. 

Tae MANUFACTURER AND Buinper. Western & Co., 
Publishers, 37 Park Row, New York.—A new indus- 
trial Journal, evincing research and ability. The 
first No. is before us, and foreign as it is to our pe- 
culiar pursuits, we could glean useful instruction 
from its pages, and may transfer some of its articles 
to the Review. Its numerous engravings are all de- 
signed for practical utility. The subjects treated of 
are too numerous for specification, but we commend 
the journal to every intelligent mechanic, to every 
ingenious man of leisure, to manufacturers, build- 
ers, men of science, and to public libraries. Price 
$1.50 per annum. To clubs of fifty or more, $1.00. 

Hearta axp Homwe.—A new illustrated weekly, 
scientific and literary, but largely devoted to en- 
lightened Agriculture. Pettengill, Bates & Co., 37 
Park Row, New York. $4.00. 

Tas Friexsp.—A New York monthly bearing this 
name, of ultra-Socinian character, has completed its 
third volume, and ceased its publication. 

Tue Moruer at Home, a monthly edited by the 
wife of Henry Ward Beecher, is before us in its first 
number. So far we are favorably impressed. Price 
$1.50 per annum. Publishers, Hasford & Sons, 57 
William St., New York. 

Tue TuagovocicaL Kciectic ror 1869. Monthly, 
$2.50 per annum. The first No. of current volume 
indicates ability and a high moral standard. The 
Editorial corps is eminently qualified for the service. 
New York, Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, 60 Walker St. 

Nor Approvep.—Two numbers lie on our table of 
a mouthly magazine, elegantly gotten up, contain- 
ing a small amount of instructive matter, and much 
that is merely sensational. Four pages, partly 
prose and partly harmonious verse, are devoted to 
an earnest advocacy of War as the proper means of 
redressing wrong, which the author desires to per- 
petuate till the whole world be brought to conform 
to his political views. He desecrates the muse, to 
sing, 





“ Peace apostles, ye rave!” 
We should like to hand the writer over to our 
Friend J. H. Douglas, who would, we think, mend 





both his morals and his logic. 


MARRIED, 
At West Union, Ind., ALpnevs, son of Thaddeus 
and Betsy White, to Marraa E., daughter of John 
and Mary Bundy. [Date not given.) 


— +08 + - 


DIED. 

CASE.—At Pine Plains, on the 28th of Twelfth 
month, 1868, Eliza Case, wife of John Case, in the 
60th year of her age; a member of Stanford Monthly 
Meeting, New York. Her surviving friends feel an 
humble assurance that this dear one has been gath- 
ered to the fold of heavenly rest and peace. 

STANLEY.—At Plainfield, Ind., on the 4th of Ist 
| month, 1869, Matthew Stanley, aged 69 years; a 
| member and esteemed elder of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. The Christian virtues were remarkably 
blended in the character of this dear Friend. His 
gifts being recognized by the Church, they were 
| made in many ways contributive to the service of 
| Truth, the more so, because, in meekness and 
quietness of spirit, he maintained the sim- 
plicity of a child. Thus was he qualified to ap- 
proach and speak kindly to the trembling lambs 
who longed to find a shelter in the arms of the Good 
Shepherd—to secure, through the Saviour’s mercy, 
the pardon of sin. The Christian principles and 
doctrines of our early Friends were very dear to him, 
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and his earnest belief in them was often expressed | 
during his painful illness. A glorious prospect was | 
given him of peace and joy beyond the tomb. The 
day before his departure he said, ‘‘I would not give | 
my bright prospects for a long life of pleasure here.”’ 
Again: ‘‘It is a solemn thing to be born into the 
world, and it is a solemn thing to die.’’ Some one 
alluded to his exemplary and usefal life; but he 
humbly replied that it was not through any works 
of righteousness that he had done, but of the Lord's 
free mercy that he was accepted. 

DAVIS.—In Amesbury, Mass., on the evening of 
Twelfth month 31st, Lydia J., wife of Joel H. Davis, | 
in the 57th year of her age. With strong affections 
for a large family circle, and much prospective en- 
joymenut to bigd her to life, she was in the quick 
progress of the fatal disease, (diphtheria,) merci- 
fully reconciled to her lot. Having her family as- 
sembled around her, she, in the calmness of a trust- | 
ing and ransomed sonl, bade them an affectionate 
farewell, giving messages of love for the absent. In 
a few moments after this, in great composure, she 
said: ‘Is this death ?’’ and very sweetly fell asleep | 
in Jesus. 

NEGUS.—At the residence of his son Israel, in 
Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 6th of Eleventh mo., 1868, 
John Negus, in the 91st year of his age; a beloved 
member and elder of Springdale Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. His close was peaceful, being gathered, it is 
humbly believed, as a shock of corn fully ripe. 
** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from 
henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they»may | 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.’’ 

KEN WORTHY.—On the 5th of Ninth mo., 1868, 
Lydia, wife of John Kenworthy, in the 63d year of 
her age: a member of Elk Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

GAUSE.—At the residence of his daughter, Ann BE. 
Pleas, on the 18th of Twelfth month, 1868, Eli 
Gause, in the 83d year of his age; a member, elder 
and upright pillar in Spiceland Monthly Meeting, 
Ind. Fallen asleep in Jesus, he still speaketh by 
the example of integrity, fidelity and his exemplary 
walk through life, 

MATHER.—At the residence of his brother-in-law 
Jesse Negus. at Honey Grove, on the 16th of First 
month, 1568, Philip Mather, in the 324 year of | 
his age; a member of Springdale Monthly Meet- | 
ing, lowa. He joined the Society of Friends from 
convincement when about 22 years old, and was 
firmly attached to its principles, greatly desiring to | 
see them upheld in their purity. He was much in- | 
terested in the distribution of the Scriptures, and | 
left a large portion of his estate to the American | 
Bible Society. He was not known to regret any 
thing except that he had not given up more fully 
to serve his heavenly Father. Near his close, a 
number of his connexions being present, he took 
each by the hand, and bidding them farewell, ex- 
horted them to be faithful and meet him in heaven. 
He then quietly passed away, to occupy, as we rev- 
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the belief that a marked improvement is manifest 
in the conduct of the children under their care, as 
also in the sewing and knitting. 

The articles of clothing completed in the school 
are sent to various orphan homes, thus conferring 
benefit on two sets of children. 

That our subscribers may know that their funds 
have been well expended, we make the following 
comparison : 

It is estimated that Public Primary Schools cost 


| $14.91 per annum for one pupil, while the Bee-Hive 


School costs $8.60 for one pupil yearly. 
The salary of the Principal Teacher is paid by the 
friends who kindly promised to provide it when the 


| school first opened in the winter of 1865-66, but 


we are still dependent upon the subscriptions and 
donations of our friends for the salary of the second 
teacher and the other expenses of the school. 

Any assistance will be gladly received by the 
Treasurer, L. C. Woop, 

lst mo., 1869. 150 N. Seventh St. 
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12th mo. 31, 1868. 

My dear Sriend William J. Allinson.—I 
avail myself of a brief hour to write a few 
more loving words, to send one more cordial 


| greeting to my dear friend before the close of 


the year 1868, and desire to unite with him 
in thanksgivings to our God for mercies and 
blessings so largely bestowed upon us and the 
respective households of which we are the 
paternal heads. As we turn to other house- 
holds and to our country and to other coun- 
tries and peoples, we see every where evidences 
of the superintending care of Him in whom 
we live and move and have our being. And 
are we not reminded by divers tokens for good 
that light is advancing? And may we not 
accept as true the words of the poet : 

‘* Upon the great dial-plate of ages, 

The light advauced, no more recedes.” 

If this be so, let us bind on our armor, 
and as the new-born year takes its place, as 
the successor of those that are past, and when 
it shall have done its full measure of service 
in the long line of years will give place to 


others, so let us fill up our little measure of 


usefulness, do our appointed life-work, and 
give place to others who, we will hope, may 


erently believe, through the mercy of God in Christ} )e blessed in their deed and doing beyond 
me : 5 : 


Jesus, the place prepared by Him among the ‘‘ many | 


mansious’’ which are never invaded by sorrow. 


a — 


BEE-HIV’ SEWING SCHOOL. 
The readers of the Review may remember that 
about this time last year a short account was pub- 
lished of the commencement of a Colored School, held 

in the Locust St. Mission building, on week days. 
This school, called the Bes-Hive Sewine Scuaoot, 
contains now about 70 pupils; more could be ad- 
mitted, as there are constant applications, but the 
managers think the present number as many as can 
receive proper attention. They are encouraged in 


their progenitors. 


| On the closing day of the last year I stood 


| with my fellow travellers upon the western 
|slope of Mount Lebanon, and there reviewed 
the past and looked prayerfully forward to 
the incoming year—a year whose history will 
shortly be complete. And what a history! 
‘and what a work has been accomplished! 
| work in which millions have been actors. The 
‘citizens of the two great English-speaking 
nations, Great Britain and the United States, 
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have, with unprecedented unanimity, at their 
late elections declared in favor of religious 
liberty and of political equality. In Spain, 
multitudes seem only waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to claim for themselves and their 
countrymen these inalienable rights of all 
men. Even in Turkey, where the teachings 
of the Koran and the False Prophet have 
dominated so long, see we not bright rays of 


and evinces a love for all her subjects, 
sent a messenger to assure him that he would 
not be expected to kneel in her presence or 
to perform any other act that might conflict 
with his religious views. There may, however, 
be room for a doubt whether our ‘brother, in 
his present exalted position, will find himself 
able to do more to promote the welfare of his 
|country and of his race than when he ranked 


light here and there amid the darkness? I | simply as the laborious and outspoken member 


think we do. 
Firman from the Sultan is diligently insti- 
tuting schools where the children of the Jew, 

the Christian and the Mohamedan are taught 
not the Koran, but the page written by inspi- 
ration of God. Here, too, the American Mis- 
sionary, some forty years since, kindled his 
watch-fire, which by incredible toil, by watch- 
ing and prayer, has been kept burning with 
increasing brightness until now. The results 
are seen in numerous schools, in gathered 
churches, in a complete translation into the 
Arabic language of the Bible, and other re- 
ligious works that tell of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, and all designed to convey light and 
knowledge to the one hundred million of the| 
world’s inhabitants that speak that tongue; 
but the great work of this devoted band, 
which finds its place in the history of 1868, 
is the electrotyping of three several sets of 
plates for printing the Holy Scriptures in 
Arabic, one to be used in Beiraét, one in 
London and one in New York, each plate | 
being capable, as I am told, of furnishing 
1,000,000 copies. 


If we turn to Madagascar, that far off} i 


island of the sea, we observe much with which 


to fill a large page in the history of the year | 


just closing. A Queen has reached the throne 
who looks approvingly upon the Christian | 
workers among her Pagan subjects, while 
thousands press about those who tell the good 
news of salvation by Jesus Christ, and hear 
them gladly. While Liberia, India, China 
and Japan can each furnish a page that shall 
tell of light advancing, and declare to the 
world that “ God is love” and the “ Father 
of us all.” 

I think it worthy of note in this connection 
that John Bright, a member of the Society of 
Friends, and the well-known advocate of | 
temperance reform, of a peace policy among 
nations and of political equality among men, 
has been appointed a member of the Cabinet 
of Great Britain. When about to be inducted 
into office, the new-made Minister of State, 
on account of his known religious sentiments 


ernment, instead of the usual oath of office: 
and prior to being introduced to the Queen, 
the sovereign of this great realm, with a kind 
consideration which adds lustre to her reign 


The Christian woman with her | of the House of Commons; be that as it may, 


he will often desire, I doubt not, the prayers 
of Christian friends and the guidance of a 
wisdom superior to his own, 

I need offer no apology for inserting in this 
an extract from a letter addressed to me and 
dear Sibyl Jones by a Christian sister from 
America, now resident in Greece, and dated 

** Dec. llth, 1868. 

“ Your visit to Athens is often recalled to 
|mind by our little circle who enjoyed the 
‘sweet society’ of Christian intercourse with 
your party. 

“ Your visit to the schools and to the prison 
will not be effacedy the influence emanating 
from them I believe will not be lost. 

“ We never meet the jailor of the dismal 
| prison-house but he seeks opportunity to speak 
and ask after your welfare. 

“The poor refugees (Cretan) still claim our 
|sympathy, although many are returning to 
| their island, which to their weary home- “sick 
| hearts seems like a Paradise, with its abundant 
harvest of grapes and olives this season. 

“If the agitation of the Eastern question 
is not further disturbed we can expect con- 
| tinuous quiet, but should not affairs be ami- 
cably adjusted, war between Turkey and 
Greece is threatened ; in the Lord Jehovah is 
|our trust, therefore will we not fear.” 

Our American Friends Sarah F. Smiley 
and Grace Dickinson, reached Liverpool on 
the afternoon of the 26th inst., and the same 
night, at a late lour, arrived in London, 
| lodging at the house of Joseph B. and Martha 
Braithwaite. On the 28th they were at the 
Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
held in London, where they were given a 
cordial welcome as ambassadors of Christ 
from a distant Jand. I rejoiced in being one 
of the company so welcoming them. Next 
|day at the Quarterly Meeting they had good 
service. 

Sibyl Jones has been engaged during this 
month holding meetings and attending such 
as have come in course in Ireland. She is at 





,| present in the neighborhood of Belfast, and 
was allowed to make a simple affirmation of | 


loyalty to the Crown and fidelity to the Gov- | 


in the enjoyment of somewhat improved 
| health. 


I have thankfully to speak of my own 


health as more vigorous than on leaving my 
native land. 


The writer of this, since reaching England 
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on the 27th of last month, has attended four| And while I pondered, unawares there stole 

of the Quarterly Meetings constituting Lon-| 4 ee sweet, subtile strength through all my 
don Yearly Meeting, and held numerous : Se in 

others in this great city and its environs, But \ eccaliieaseancaeaem wait in re oy 

as I write I am impressed with the words of| Coulee Cie way patient bend rman 
ae, Sse "case tan My hands shall never gather where they strow ; 

) rOU ge i 


Leaving the harvest, be it great or small, 
be done by his servants, let all be to His) In His dear keeping who is all in all. 


glory and to the exaltation of His great name. | ee 

With a love unfeigned to the whole house- WALKING HORSES. 

hold of faith, I am thy sincere friend, The best gait a horse ever had for every 
Eur Jones. | day use is a good walk. It is a gait that not 

| one in ten possesses. Colts are not trained to 


a 0 uth’ s a epart ment. walk in all of the Eastern States. Young 

oliien —. | America wants more speed. Kentucky has 

For Friends’ Review. | more good walking horses than any ‘other 

LES DEUX VOYAGEURS. | State, for there, horseback travelling has long 
(Paraphrased from Florian.) been in fashion for men and women, over a 

Thomas and Lubin, two intimate friends, |country where muddy roads, at times, ren- 


Were walking together one day ; dered any other gait impossible, and so 
Intending to visit a neighboring town, 


horses have been bred for the saddle and 

They were cheerfully wending their way. toad Iki : This i | 
A purse full of coin, that some one had lost, tramed to a walking gait. us is also the 
By Thomas was luckily found, case in all the Western States, and perhaps 
And his pocket he thought was a more fitting place | might have been so in New England, when 
For the treasure than ’pon the bare ground. our grandmothers rode to meeting on a pil- 


As he placed it with haste and with eagerness there, | lion behind our grandfathers. But one-horse 
pga! ae : 

‘*Good fortune for us,” cried his friend ; wagons have put horseback riding out of 
“ For us! not well said, bat for me I prefer ; 


To divide I will not condescend.” fashion, and now a good walking horse is 
Unworthy compeer! To his selfish retort more rare than one that can trot a mile in 
Did Lubin make little reply ; 2.40. 
He was certainly dwarfish, or darkened in soul, At the Springfield (Mass.) Horse Show of 
If money so blinded his eye. 1860, the writer was one of the committee to 


Through a forest, with trees and underwood dense, | owned prizes to the two best walking horses. 
The road they were travelling led, 


( ; 7 
And they came, unawares, upon robbers ementialn | a “ ay paeger! ee Ler rn mee 
What think you that Thomas then said? | foun ut cae ™ nic A was consi ered a first- 
‘« We perish,” he uttered, with trembling and fear; | rate walker. This was a Morrill mare, which 
Said Lubin, ‘‘ That word is not true; | walked five miles an hour with ease. Two 
Ican make my escape through the underwood here, | others were fair walkers, and the rest knew 
And the safforing is surely for yos.' no gait that could be called walking. At the 
New York State Fair the same state of facts 








No help could he have, and, o’ercome by his fear, 
Poor Thomas is taken at once; 7 ap eer i A] . hy 

And the robbers obtained all that coveted store Was again developed, <A letter from Wiscon- 
Which he claimed for his own, like a dunce. sin says: “ I think horses trained to walk fast, 

Oh, he who considers alone upon self, would be a greater benefit to our farmers in 


In the day of prosperity here, general than fast trotters, as almost all of 
May sorely lament, when the evil time comes, 


y , their work has to be done with a walk.” I 
That no helper or friend should appear. a 

— | once knew a man in Massachusetts, who, be- 
Carthage, Ind. J. M.C. 1" . , ‘. ? 

a fore the railroads were built, kept from two 

SOWING IN HOPE. to four teams at work on the road, and never 

“My words are poor and weak,’’ I said, “they pass | allowed them to trot at all, and made the 

Like summer wind above the summer grass. | distance in quicker time than his neighbors, 

who made their horses trot at every conve- 

nient place. He said that when a horse com- 

| menced to walk after a trot, he walked much 


on slower than his common gdit, if kept on a 
“But oh, way words are poor and weak,” I said ; ,,| Walk, and thereby lost more than he gained. 
‘“The trath is quick, the utterance cold and dead. | Will iemnoge think of this and pay more as 
‘Nay, nay, not so,”’ He answered, ‘‘ sow thy seed | J wi 
Unquestioning, God knoweth there is need. Soe walking horses ?—Furmers’ Home 
«For every grain of trath in weakness sown, 
H tches over who protects His own. ’ 
& i — ananiatie coameaa spring up at length, A Country Lire—The country is both 
hme See like et its fraitfal strength.” | the philosopher’s garden and library, in which 
He said and left me, while I pondered o’er |he reads and contemplates the power, wisdom 
The holy truths so often heard before. and goodness of God.— Wm. Penn. 


‘*To utter them seems idle and in vain ; 
I cannot hope to gather them again ; 

** And yet, impelled by some deep inward voice, 
I must work on; I have no other choice. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
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clare all vessels engaged in this traffic to be pirates 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE. — European advices are to | is under consideration, and it is thought will pre- 


the 25th instant. 


vail. Troops to reinforce General Dulce were about 


Tae Eastern Question.—The Independance Belge | to be sent to Cuba, and had been ordered to land 
of Brussels says that the protocol adopted by the | at Santiago de Cuba, in the south eastern part of 
Paris Conference declares that to encourage inaur-|the island, nearer to the insurrectionary district 


rections within, or privateering and military ex- | than Havana. 


It is announced on official authority 


peditions against, the territories of a friendly | that the provisional government, believing that it 


Power, is a violation of international law. 


The | thereby truly represents the national feeling, re- 


protocol, it says, when signed by all the Powers | fuses to accept any proposition for a cession of Cuba. 


participating in the Conference, was to be offered to 
Greece for signature, and if signed, the Porte would 
then withdraw its ultimatum, but if Greece should 
refuse to sign, the great Powers will then remain 
neutral and let events take their course. 

It was announced on the 22d that the Conference 
had selected M. Walewski to convey the protocol to 
Athens, and instructed him to wait five days forthe 
answer of the Greek government. It was reported 
on the 24th that Greece had rejected the protocol. 


Great Britain.—The builion in the Bank of En- 
gland has increased £99,000 since the last report. 
A vessel which arrived at London on the 20th, 
having left Madeira on the 14th, brought intelli- 


gence that nothing had been heard there, at that | 


time, of the 39 missing passengers of the wrecked 
steamer Hibernia, who, it had been reported, were 
to be landed there, and it was generally believed 


that the account of those persons having been | 


picked up was untrue. 

France.—The members of the Chinese embassy 
made their first visit to the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs on the 20th, and on the 24th were received by 
the Emperor, Their reception on both occasions 
was very cordial, all the courtesies usually ex- 
tended to diplomatic representatives of high rank 
being shown to them. 
satisfaction at the step taken by China in opening 
diplomatic relations with other nations, and a wil- 
lingness to co-operate with its representatives. 
The tone of the French press toward the embassy is 
friendly. 

Bevcium.—Leopold Ferdinand, Duke of Brabant, 


21st inst. after a lingering illness, aged nearly ten 
years. As the law of Belgium excludes female suc 
cession, the King’s brother, the Count of Flanders, 
becomes presumptive heir. 

GermMany.—A money-order system between the 
large towns of North Germany and the United 
States, is to go into operation on the Ist of next 
month. The plan is to receive payments at the 


post-offices in the North German Union for the} 


United States, and issue orders for the same on the 
agents of the North German ‘‘Lloyd,’’ the amounts 
to be limited to about $50, and to be calculated at 
a fixed rate of exchange. The arrangements will 
be similar to those already made by the United 
States with Switzerland, except that on the Ameri- 
can side the business will be done by agents of the 
North German Lloyd, instead of the post-offices, 
the Post office Department having declined to enter 
into the arrangement. 

Spain.—The nearly complete returns of the elec- 
tions just concluded for members of the Consti- 


tutional Cortes, show, it is stated, that the assem- | 
bly will be composed of 300 monaichists, 35 re- | 
of Se- | 
ville, Barcelona, Alicante, Saragossa, and some | 


publicans, and 15 Bourbonists. The cities 


others, were carried by the republicans. The 
Cortes will meet for business on the llth of 2d 


month. ; 
The subject of the abolition of the slave trade in 


The Emperor expressed | 





| 





the several culonies of Spain is engaging the serious | 


attention of the government. 


| connect the two. 


Iraty.—Violent debates have taken place in the 
Italian Parliament on the question of the mill tax, 
the collection of which has lately caused serious 
riots in various parts of the country. The oppo- 
sition severely denounced the course ofthe govern- 
ment. 

Domestic.—It was announced on the 25th instant 


| that 1000 miles of the Union Pacific Railroad were 


finished and in operation, and that the Central 
Pacific Railroad was completed 500 miles east from 
Sacramento, leaving only 267 miles to be built to 
The earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad for the year 1868 are officially reported at 


| $5,066,651. 


The following U. S. Senators have been elected 
within a few days: John Scott, from Pennsylvania; 
Hannibal Hamlin, Maine; Carl Schurz, Missouri ; 


| Reuben E. Fenton, New York; Matthew H. Car- 


penter, Wisconsin; John P. Stockton, New Jersey; 
Charles Sumner, Massachusetts; Alexander Ramsey, 
Minnesota ; Zachariah Chandler, Michigan; the last 


| three being re-elected ; James A. Bayard, from Dela- 


ware, to fillan unexpired term till 3d mo. 4th, anj 
Thomas F. Bayard forthe full term from that date., 
Coxoress.—The Senate passed the House bill re 
lative to duties on copper and, as amended by 
House, the joint resolution providing that perst as 


| now holding civil offices in the provisional goveen- 
o. Me -« : : . . " 
|ments of Virginia, Mississippi and Texas, 


who 
cannot take the oath prescribed by the act préscrib- 
ing the oaths of officers, shall be removed, and their 


| places filled by the district commanders with those 
| who can take such oath ; those persons who, on the 
the King’s only son, and heir apparent, died on the | 
| prescribed in such cases, being exempted from the 


removal of their disabilities have taken the oath 


action of this resolution. A bill was introduced to 


| provide for a reduction of thearmy ; one to prohibit 
secret sales or purchases of gold by the Treasury ; 


and others; and Thayer of Nebraska offered a joint 
resolution as an amendment to the, Constitution, 
that no male citizen of the United States, 21 years 
old, shall be deprived of the right to vote at any 
election, unless convicted of crime. Considerable 
time was spent in discussing a bill for a direct rail- 
road from Washington to New York, and one re- 
lating to the Central branch of the Pacific Railroad, 
but neither was disposed of. 

The House passed a bill prohibiting any person 
entitled to the franking privilege from exercising 
it otherwise than by written autograph; another 
section, providing that no person entitled to such 
privilege shall receive mai! matter free, being 
stricken out before the passage of the bill. Bills were 
also passed relieving of disabilities a number of per- 
sous in the South, and to preserve the purity of 
elections in the Territories. The proposed Consti- 
tutional amendment relative to suffiage was dis- 
cussed without decisive action. A bill was intro- 
duced to create a Department of Indian Affairs and 
to provide for the consolidation, civilization and 
government of the Indian tribes; one to authorize 
married women in the District of Columbia to hold 
property in their own right; one to make provision 
for the representation of the two-fifths of persons 


A proposition to de- | heretofore held in slavery ; and several others. 





